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have reached a development in the present years such as
to create a state of things of which we are compelled to say
that, in our judgment, it cannot continue. . . . The issue
which is raised between a deliberative assembly elected by
the vote of more than 6,ooc,ooo people and a deliberative
assembly occupied by many men of virtue, by many men
of talent, of course with considerable diversities and varie-
ties, is a controversy which, when once raised, must go
forward to an issue."

" Men did not know," writes Morley, ** that they were
listening to his last speech, but his words fell in with ths
eager humour of his followers round him and he sat down
amid vehement plaudits. Then when the business was at
an end he rose and for the last time walked away from the
House of Commons. He had first addressed it sixty-one
years before."

No, men did not know that this was the great
leader's last speech ; still less did they guess the
reasons why it should be. Evidently Gladstone
had got to go some time or other.- The Home
Rule Bill was defeated. Gladstone was suffering
from increasing cataract and deafness. He was
eighty-four. So he had gone. The hideous truth,
bidden both from Court and Parliament, was a
very different matter. Gladstone had resigned
upon the Navy Estimates. The battle he had
won against Paimerston in the 'sixties, he lost
against his own colleagues thirty years later.
Lord Spencer's Naval Estimates were judged by
Gladstone to be grossly excessive* On the other
hand, three adaoirals threatened to resign if they
were not accepted, and Gladstone had no sup-
porter among his own colleagues save Morley